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HE DIDN'T- 


Ne 


YOU CAN be a“He-Did’er” just by speaking up! 


For if you were slowed up by production difhi- 
culties with your pack this season, or... 


If you’re worried about postwar competition 
—and how you can meet it with a low-cost 
package that has high-sales appeal, or... 


If some particular processing problem is 
plaguing you... 
Speak up! Ask for our help! Just ask, that’s 


all: there are no strings attached if you are a 


customer of American Can Company. 


We'll arrange for a meeting with you, And... 


You'll get all the benefit of our 44 years of 
experience in solving canning problems. 


You'll get the value of that added experience 
we’ve gathered in our war work with Uncle Sam. 


You'll get the full co-operation of our labora- 
tories—among the most extensive in the country. 


And you’ll get all this friendly assistance at 
no cost whatsoever! 


American Can Company 


230 PARK AVENUE (Nias) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


trates upon application. 
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eflects more thon 60 
Years of Research & Engineering 


Since Food Machinery Corporation was founded in 1883, it has been noted for 
its advanced research and engineering in the origination and development of 
equipment for the food industry, as well as others. FMC research men and engi- 
neers have striven constantly to perfect new and improved machines for saving 
labor, increasing yield, and improving quality in the processing and packing of 
all types of food. 

Leading fruit and vegetable canneries all over the world use FMC equip- 
ment, and more than 70% of the nation’s canned evaporated milk is processed 
by Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Milk Lines, products of Food Machinery 
Corporation. FMC will carry on the continuous research and engineering that 
has made it the world’s leading manufacturer of food canning machinery. 


FMC Food Canning Machinery is made by FMC’s Anderson-Barngrover 
Division, San Jose, California, and Sprague-Sells Division, Hoopeston, Illinois 


Foop MACHINERY CORPORATION a 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA CORPORaT Ae” 


10% 
Manufacturing Divisions: ANDERSON-BARNGROVER & BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE, CALI- 

FORNIA *® PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIFORNIA; CANTON, OHIO; QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN *® SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS * FOOD 
MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA; DUNEDIN AND LAKELAND, FLORIDA; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC., MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK, Subsidiary of Food Machinery Corporation 
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THE “WATER BUFFALO” amphibi- 
ous tractor hauls cargo on water 
and over the roughest terrain where 
no other vehicle can go. 


FLAVORSEAL...the porous protec- 
tive film sprayed over fresh fruits 
and vegetables, annually saves tons 
of produce from spoiling. 


FMC ORIGINAL FOG FIRE FIGHTFF 
... revolutionary equipment thai 
quickly extinguishes the hottest 
fires without usual water damage. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
.-.acomplete line of chemical dusts 
and sprays which increase yield and 
quality of crops. 


CITRUS PACKING EQUIPMENT...a 

complete line of equipment for proc- 
essing and packing citrusand other 

fresh fruits and vegetables. 


CONTINUOUS STERILIZING LINE 
...(Anderson-Barngrover) used for 
processing over 70% of the nation’s 
evaporated milk. 


= 


PEERLESS PuMPS... (Turbine, Hi- 
Lift, Hydro-Foil,Centrifugal) . Used 
widely on farms, in factories, city 
water systems, and homes. 


CROP SPRAYERS...a complete line 
ofcropspraying equipment embody- 
ing the famed High Pressure 
Spray Pumps. 
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EDITORIALS 


to us very old, spavined and knock-kneed—steed 

the heralds of Descriptive Labeling rode forth the 
closing days of October (Halloween) to warn all can- 
ners that the time is now here when they must adopt 
this plan of offering their packs to the consumers. 
Consumers? Whoin’ell mentioned the consumer? The 
consumer be damned, the ones to be appeased are the 
distributors, the wholesalers and the retailers, as wit- 
ness the list of endorsers of this plan of labeling, all 
the various wholesale and retail grocers Associations, 
including some chains, and of course the National Can- 
ners Association whose Labeling Committee are the 
sponsors and advocates of Descriptive Labeling, versus 
Grade Labeling. 


Well, as canners you are free agents, but we would 
warn this imposing array that since the free-selling 
caused by the war many, and very many, canners are 
now determined to build their own businesses, to 
develop and encourage good-will among consumers in 
their brands and products, over their own labels. They 
have come to see very clearly that the food market 
cannot exist without canned foods and plenty of them, 
despite all modern competiting methods of selling foods 
to the public. Imagine any retail food distributor from 
the tiniest to the greatest without canned foods on the 
shelves! It just would not be a grocery store! Every- 
one of them is perfectly willing to co-operate with the 
distributors of their products, to keep them supplied to 
the best of their ability (and they now see that this 
will be a big job for many years to come) but they 
are as much opposed to the standardization of their 
selling efforts as is the average human to standardiza- 
tion itself, and particularly in the labeling of their 
products. The vision of a row of canned foods from 
many canners, and from whatever regions, all as 
similar as peas in the pod, does not appeal to them. 
Viore than that they have determined to pack their 
‘oods to please the public rather than the broker or 
he distributor; to make their goods distinctive, and 
0 show that on their labels. And they will do so, with 
‘teadily growing numbers, the Powers-That-Be will do 
vell to recognize. The war freed them from the tyr- 
imny of the buyers as much as it freed oppressed 
‘ations. These buyers must have these goods, and they 
‘ill take all that the canners can produce, and without 
ny coercion from any quarters. We are in a differ- 
at day, gentlemen, and you had better recognize it. 


The day of the shoddy packer has long since passed, 
nd we need not feel that he will again degenerate 
ito that mistake; not after the splendid support the 
20ple and the armed forces gave to their productions; 
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and they have learned the lesson for the need of quality 
in the cans. The canner who fails to heed that popular 
mandate will quickly fade out of the picture, and the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law will take care of that, 
as it will all questions as to proper labeling. 


They try to make you believe that all canners are 
heartily in favor of descriptive labeling and as heartily 
opposed to grade labeling. That is just not the case. 
There is a big clique opposed to grade labeling, not 
for their well known brands, everyone of which could 
and would gladly carry the “A” if that were adopted 
as a designating mark of quality, but because they do 
not want to have to label their off-quality goods as 
they should be labelled. As a matter of fact such 
labeling of their off-grades, to prevent them from com- 
ing into competition with their better grades, is the 
only sensible, good business plan for every canner. 
And the canners know this and would prefer it. It is 
the Jobbers’ Labels that make the opposition, as every- 
one knows. Back in those days before the war when it 
was hard selling for practically every canner, any and 
every means of selling had to be employed, including 
the sale of goods for jobbers’ labels. No canner need 
do that now, and we question if that practice ever 
returns; the whip of necessity has been taken from the 
hands of the buyers. Their job now is to find enough 
goods to supply their customers. The canners can keep 
out of this slavery—for finding such a market meant 
the sacrifice of profit, as you well know. 


Through all this turmoil United States Inspected 
Foods—the whole operation under Government inspec- 
tion, and which permits the members to label their 
good “U.S. Inspected, Grade ‘A’” etc, down to grade 
“C” or lower (just an honest plain statement of the 
quality in the can) has gone along merrily, and could 
have added to the large number now enlisted if war 
conditions had permitted. We can look for a steady 
growth in that organization from now on. If you are 
not clear in your mind as to the organization referred 
to we would say that it is the well known shield “U. S. 
Grade A-B-C-, Packed under continuous inspection of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture,” and known as U. S. 
Inspected Foods, as we have said. 


U. S.-CUBAN SUGAR NEGOTIATIONS TO RE- 
SUME DECEMBER 4—The United States Committee 
and the Cuban Commission November 2nd announced 
an adjournment in the meetings to negotiate for Cuban 
sugar and related products until December 4, 1945. 

Representatives of the two Governments have been 
meeting in Washington during the past two weeks and 
in the course of the meetings, problems have developed 
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which require further discussion in the two countries. 
For this reason, the Cuban Commission is returning 
to Havana. 


Negotiations have proceeded along friendly and con- 
structive lines and have resulted in a clearer under- 
standing of mutual problems. 


CORNED BEEF HASH, THE WINNAH!—Says a 
release just in: An outstanding award of approval 
from the world’s foremost chefs has been granted a 
food product as typically American as bobby-soxers 
or baseball. 

The award is the Seal of Merit of the American Cul- 
inary Federation, an advisory council comprising the 
principal figures in the culinary profession and spon- 
sor of the famous “Les Amis d’Escoffier.” The product 
honored is “Art’s Brand” corned beef hash, a ready- 
prepared meat product owned and distributed by 
Arthur L. Peirson & Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Announcement of the award was made by Joseph 
Donor, distinguished chef and general secretary of the 
Culinary Federation, who will present the certificate 
of approval at the 79th Annual Salon of Culinary Art 
to be held in conjunction with the National Hotel Expo- 
sition at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on Novem- 
ber 12th. 

The award to the corned beef hash was one of the 
first honors conferred by the Federation in nearly five 
years, since the seal of Culinary Merit was arbitrarily 
withheld during the war. Officials decided that substi- 
tutes necessitated by wartime conditions might work 
hardships on food manufacturers who aspired to the 
approval of its committee of chefs. 

The test for approval by the Culinary Federation is 
rigid. 

A dozen chefs, none of whom knows the identity of 
the other eleven members of the committee, are given 
samples of the products. A typical testing committee 
would consist of the chefs of a number of leading hotels 
and restaurants, the executive chef of a restaurant 
chain, the chef consultant to a food manufacturer, 
chefs of several private and public institutions, and 
one or more chefs to private families. Their appraisals, 
both as gourmets and as practical kitchen executives, 
form the verdict. 

The award marks the first time corned beef hash, 
which has long been a three-meal standby—breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner—on the American table, has re- 
ceived an official nod from the epicures. 


LEND-LEASE IS ELUCIDATED 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Recent polls indicate that a large majority of our 
people believe that lend-lease involved loans to Britain 
and the other recipients to be repaid in money. This is 
not the case. 

Our Government devised lend-lease as a common pool 
from which Britain and other countries, whose defense 
was considered “vital to the defense of the United 
States,” could be supplied with tanks, guns, ships and 
food with which to resist the common enemy. We 
hoped that the chance of our being drawn into the war 


would thereby be lessened and that, if we could not 
stay out, our plants would be tooled up for more efficient 
war production in the required volume. We knew that, 
in any event, such cooperation with Britain and our 
other friends was essential for our own security. Lend- 
lease was not based on charity or even altruism. 


Lend-lease was one of our most successful war 
achievements, and a noteworthy feature of the arrange- 
ment was that a cash accounting and payment to us of 
the cash balance was not required. This time there 
were to be no war debts, except that each country was 
to be indebted to each other country for contributing all 
its available resources, material and human, to the 
common cause. 


The official title of this legislation is ‘An Act to Pro- 
mote the Defense of the United States.” For our own 
defense war material could be transferred to Britain 
and other countries fighting in the common cause on 
any basis whatever, not simply by sale, loan or lease. 
Cash repayment is not even mentioned in the act. The 
only requirement is that there be some “direct or indi- 
rect” benefit, of “any” kind, to the United States. 


When we entered into the war, lend-lease became a 
part of the larger common pool, whereby the Allies 
pooled all their resources for the common war effort, 
not only war material, information and services under 
lend-lease, and reverse lend-lease, that is, by contribu- 
tions from our Allies as well as from us, but brains and 
fighting men through the joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
various combined boards. From this common pool the 
war demanded, took and destroyed tanks, guns and 
men from America, four times as many men in propor- 
tion to population from Britain, and probably twenty 
times as many men from Russia, before the common 
victory was achieved. In the common cause our Allies 
suffered in every way far more than we. 

If our friends, in Congress and out, who insist on 
comparing, to the advantage of the United States, 
values going in and coming out of the common pool, 
are as realistic as they purport to be, let them supply 
the missing items in the ledger with the values of these 
human lives. I recall, from personal experience during 
my law practice, that Congress valued one human life 
at $5,000, the Massachusetts courts another life at 
$8,500, and Connecticut law, another at $135,000. A 
settlement in this manner would be a heart-breaking 
task, would shock the conscience of mankind, and inci- 
dentally would bankrupt the United States, for lend- 
lease and the common pool probably saved millions of 
American lives at the expense of millions of British 
and Russian lives destroyed in the common effort. 

We should realize and fully admit that the common 
pool arrangement, of which lend-lease was a part, was 
not based on the money standard and did not require a 
cash accounting. Only if we keep clearly in mind its 
true nature and purpose, can we deal justly, intelli- 
gently and honestly with Britain and our other Allies 
in a common effort to liquidate these transactions in a 
manner conducive to a better mutual understanding 
and more effective cooperation for world peace. 


A. BARR COMSTOCK. 
Washington, Nov. 5, 1945. 
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President Truman’s statement of the 
Administration’s wage-price policy, in 
his public broadcast last week, raises 
the age-old question of what is a fair 
wage. What is just compensation for 
work done? 

In the production of goods the total 
value of the contribution of all factors 
engaged in the manufacturing process— 
labor, management, capital, ete.—is de- 
termined by what the-buyer is willing 
to pay for the finished product. Under 
a controlled economy this total value is 
determined by the permitted maximum 
or ceiling price. In either case, to seg- 
regate the value of each of these com- 
ponent factors, calculation must be made 
as to what respective portion of the 
finished product value owes its existence 
to the productivity of labor, what portion 
is attributable to management, what to 
capital, ete. 

Also involved in this evaluation is the 
correlated problem of distribution of the 
dollars and cents received from the buyer 
for the finished product. Management 
makes this distribution, and it is paid 
to labor in the form of wages, to capital 
in the form of interest, to management 
in the form of salaries, ete. Part of 
this distribution is made before manage- 
ment knows how much there is to be 
distributed. 

In other words, wages are paid to 
labor before the finished article is sold, 
or before management knows how much 
will be received for the goods. The risk 
involved in making this pre-distribution 
to labor is part of the venture assumed 
by business managers. The reward for 
taking this risk should be the oppor- 
tunity to earn a profit. 


DETERMINING A WAGE BASE 


The contribution that any worker 
makes towards production of the finished 
woods usually is termed the productivity 
of labor. A worker’s productivity de- 
pends upon his skill, his willingness to 
use that skill, and upon the amount and 
cflicieney of the tools, machinery and 
cquipment available for his use. Thus, 
the generally accepted theory of what 
constitutes labor’s share in the produc- 
tion of a given commodity is determined 
hy the productivity of the individual 
worker, 

No method satisfactory to both labor 
and management has ever been devised, 
however, for measuring the exact portion 
of the physical output of a plant that 
is attributable to the productivity of 
labor. If there were such an acceptable 
measure, it could be used as a basis for 
determining labor’s rightful share only 
in cases where the value of the product 
is known before wages are paid. Con- 
sequently, in determining the basis of a 
fair wage, there must be both a calcu- 
ation of the productivity of labor and 
a forecast of the value of the product 
being manufactured and sold. In mak- 
ng these calculations of productivity 
nd forecasts of value, management and 
abor seldom agree. In the final analy- 
‘is, the wage rate is rarely determined 
’n any sound economic basis but results 
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WHAT 


FAIR WAGE? 


Wage rate determined by Labor's share in production 
---The result of bargaining---Presidential order effects 
no change in Canning Industry Wage-Price policy 


By CARLOS CAMPBELL, 


Secretary, National Canners 
Association, 


Washington, D. C. 


Presented at the meeting of the 
Michigan Canners Association 
Grand Rapids, Mich., November 6, 1945 


from bargaining—labor bargains collec- 
tively with management for a price labor 
is willing to accept and which manage- 
ment thinks it can pay out of the fore- 
cast value of the product. 

This almost never results in a fair 
wage, because, unfortunately, the bar- 
gaining process winds up with a wage 
rate that is greater or less than the 
productivity of labor, depending upon the 
relative strength of the bargainers. If 
the bargaining power of one group is 
greater than the other, the inevitable 
result is an exploitation of the weaker 
bargainer. If, for example, labor is in 
a bargaining position to demand more 
in the form of wages than its produc- 
tivity justifies, the resultant exploita- 
tion of management reduces the com- 
pensation for other factors in the pro- 
duction, including capital. Capital funds 
will cease to flow to such an industry, 
and since the productivity of labor de- 
pends so much on the amount and effi- 
ciency of machinery and equipment, any- 
thing that impairs the capital likewise 
reduces labor’s productivity, and thus 
lessens labor’s share. Accordingly, it is 
to labor’s interest to see that the capital 
in any given industry remain unim- 
paired, and that profits—the reward for 
risking capital—are likewise unimpaired. 

Obviously, therefore, a sound basis for 
determining a fair wage rate is for both 
labor and management to make that 
rate a fair compensation for the pro- 
ductivity of the worker. They should 
strive to find a practical method of evalu- 
ating the worth of this productively 
rather than expend effort trying to build 
up bargaining power that will lead only 
to exploitation of one by the other. I 
believe that with honest effort such a 
criterion can be found and should be 
used to establish fair wage rates that 
have their basis in sound economy. 


WARTIME WAGE ADJUSTMENT 


Today’s problem is the adjusting of 
wartime wages. In spite of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts towards wage stabiliza- 
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tion, it is recognized that during the 
war there was a marked inflation of 
wage incomes, arising from a combina- 
tion of higher wage rates with an abnor- 
mal amount of overtime pay. In war- 
time the principal consideration is pro- 
duction. As the chief buyer of war 
materials, the Government was more con- 
cerned with obtaining the required 
amount of such materials than with the 
percentage of the cost that went to labor. 
Under peacetime conditions, however, 
buyers are extremely critical individuals. 
Goods must now be sold on a competi- 
tive market. Buyers will be price-con- 
scious. They will shop around. Once 
more, the share that goes to labor must 
be considered in the light of what these 
buyers are willing to pay; not on the 
basis of a wartime value. 


Some industries are now being recon- 
verted to the manufacture of civilian 
goods that were off the market during 
the war. In certain instances, and for 
a certain time, these industries may be 
able to expand production, reducing unit 
costs. In such cases the question arises: 
How much of. the added income resulting 
from reducing unit costs belong to man- 
agement, and how much should be passed 
back to labor in the form of higher 
wages? This question also arises in 
eases where unit costs are reduced 
through more efficient management. It 
seems obvious that income, so increased, 
belongs to management. Actually, how- 
ever, savings from increased operating 
efficiency developed during the war are 
cited in the Government’s policy as a 
fund which should be distributed to labor 
in the form of higher wages, even though 
they have not arisen through the pro- 
ductivity of labor. 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY’S 
PROBLEM 


The canning industry differs in many 
respects from most of the industries dis- 
cussed in connection with the President’s 
wage-price policy. Throughout the war 
canners produced approximately the 
same items they packed pre-war and 
will continue to manufacture in peace- 
times. _The volume of this canning in- 
dustry output reached an all-time peak 
during the war. Thus, it cannot be said 
that canning industry unit costs may be 
reduced by stepping up the volume of 
production, and there is consequently no 
hope of increasing wages from a fund 
derived from such a savings in cost. 


(Please turn to page 22 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


MORE PRICE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Early in September the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association called a number of 
group meetings for members in differ- 
ent parts of the State where a number 
of questions were posed concerning Sup- 
plement 13 to FPR 1 for answering by 
OPA. Shortly after the answers were 
received and published in THE CANNING 
TRADE of October 1. Now a second series 
of five questions and answers have been 
issued by OPA. Concerning these ques- 
tions Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, in his 
letter to members comments: “The only 
answer of real importance is the answer 
to question two; this proports to be a 
revision of the answer to question five in 
the first series of questions and ans- 
wers, but is, in fact, a complete reversal 
of it. In view of the change, any can- 
ner who used a base period sale made at 
retail to an individual other than a 
grower or employe, should recalculate 
his ceilings, eliminating such base period 
sale, and if the recalculation results in 
a lower ceiling, he should use such lower 
ceiling.” 


The following is the second series of 
OPA’s interpretations of Supplement 13 
to FPR 1: 


1. Question: If a processor made sales 
during the applicable base period of an 
item covered by Section 6 of Supple- 
ment 13 and did not sell the particular 
item in 1944 or any other year inter- 
vening between 1941 and 1945, but did 
sell other items of the same _ product 
during each of those years, does he 
figure his maximum price under the gen- 
eral pricing method of Section 6? 


Answer: Yes. The question is whether 
the processor can be said to have been 
“in business” during the intervening 
years, with maximum prices for the item 
under MPR’s 185, 233, 152, 493 and 
Supplement 7 upon which he can now 
construct 1945 maximum prices under 
Supplement 13. It is generally true that 
a seller does not have a maximum price 
for an item unless he is engaged in the 
business of selling it. However, where 
a processor was engaged in the business 
of selling other items of the same prod- 
uct during each intervening year but 
for some reason did not sell the par- 
ticular item, we believe he can construct 
a maximum price under the regulation 
applicable to each year’s pack (since he 
has a base period price, raw material 
cost and yield to use) and can now figure 
his maximum price under Supp. 13. 


2. Question: Question 5 of the Ques- 
tion and Answer series sent out on Sep- 
tember 14 under Supp. 13 (TCT Oct. 1, 
p. 7) is as follows: Are base period sales 
at retail to individuals other than grow- 


ers and employees considered as made in 
the regular course of the processor’s 
business? Answer is revised to read as 
follows: 


Answer: The fact that the sales were 
made at retail to individuals other than 
growers or employees is not of itself 
sufficient to require a finding that sales 
were not made in the regular course of 
business. The express requirement of 
Section 5(a)(1)(i), that “all sales con- 
tracts made in the regular course of 
business during the base period .. .” are 
to be included, applies to these sales. In 
other words, the question of whether the 
sales were made in the regular course 
of business is left open for individual 
determination in each particular case. 
However, as to sales which are specifi- 
cally excluded under the last sentence 
of Section 5(a)(1)(i), the question of 
whether they were made in the regular 
course of business is irrelevant. 


3. Question: In figuring the reduction 
for raw material purchased at average 
price lower than that reflected in the 
applicable price range under Section 
5(a)(1) (iii), if the processor has paid 
the designated grade price for each grade 
and district classification of fruit pur- 
chased but because of high percentage 
of lower grades of fruit received his 
“weighted average price paid” is lower 
than the average price established by the 
Department of Agriculture, is he re- 
quired to make any subtraction under 
Section 5(a) (1) (iii) ? 


Answer: No. Section 5(a)(1) (iii) re- 
quires subtraction to be made when the 
processor’s “weighted average price ac- 
tually paid” is less than the average of 
the recommended prices for the par- 
ticular grades and district classifications, 
figured by using as weighting factors 
the quantities purchased by him of each 
grade and district classification. In the 
case under consideration, the “weighted 
average price actually paid” would equal 
the average of the recommended prices 
figured by using the appropriate weight- 
ing factors, hence no subtraction is re- 
quired. 


4. Question: X Canning Company in 
1944 paid unskilled female labor 14 cents 
per bucket (piecework basis) for peeling 
tomatoes, with a minimum guarantee of 
45 cents per hour. In 1945, prior to the 
beginning of its tomato pack, it made an 
approved increase in the piecework wage 
rate for this class of labor to 17 cents 
per bucket but made no change in the 
minimum hourly guarantee rate of 45 
cents. Is the company entitled to make 
the adjustment for basic wage rate in- 
creases provided in Section 5 of Supp. 
13? 

Answer: Yes. If the weighted average 
piecework rate for unskilled female labor 
in 1945 exceeds the weighted average 


piecework rate in 1944 for this class of 
labor. 


5. Question: In figuring a maximum 
price for an item of peas under Appen- 
dix C to Section 15, where conversion 
for both sieve-size and grade is involved, 
should the processor use the difference 
in grade for the sieve-size sold in the 
base period or for the sieve-size being 
priced? 

Answer: Processor is required to use 
the difference in grade specified in Table 
8 for the sieve-size being priced for the 
reason that the conversion for grade 
is figured after the conversion for sieve- 
size under Table 7. 


SUBSIDIES TO END WITH THE 
1945 CROP SEASON 


In a statement issued November 9, 


Judge John C. Collet, Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator in the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, disclosed that 
wartime food subsidies on canned and 
frozen vegetables would be terminated 
not later than the end of the 1945 crop 
season. “Due regard must be observed” 
he said, “for the stabilization of the 
cost of living, continued production needs 
and the financial interest of the produc- 
er.” “To accomplish the elimination of 
subsidies and at the same time increase 
the ceiling prices on the effective com- 
modities without increasing the general 
cost of living requires a careful syncron- 
ization of those events with decreases 
which already have occurred, or which 
may reasonably be expected to occur in 
the prices of non-subsidized items effect- 
ing the general cost of living so that the 
result will be a fairly constant and stable 
overall cost of living.” The producer will 
be notified as nearly as possible when 
particular subsidies are to be terminated 
in order that he may make his produc- 
tion plans accordingly. 

Subsidy will automatically expire on 
canned grapefruit juice with the selling 
of the 1944-45 crop and will not be re- 
newed on the 1945-46 crop. Other items 
on which subsidy will be terminated with 
the 1945 crop season, include dry edible 
beans, prunes and raisins. 

The Administrator’s full statement will 
be published next week. 


RETURN OF KEY MEN TO 
INDUSTRY 


The War Department has issued a rul- 
ing that officers and enlisted men who 
can render more valuable service in civil- 
ian capacity than in the armed forces 
have a good chance of obtaining dis- 
charge. They must make application 
stating name of firm offering position, 
product manufactured or service ren- 
dered, description of position to be filled 
and qualifications for such position, all 
of which employer must substantiate by 
letter. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CURTICE BROS. RETIRES STOCK 


Howard Cumming Elected President 


As a result of profitable operations 
Curtice Brothers Co. has recently retired 
its Preferred Stock. At the same time 
there has been negotiated the purchase 
and retirement of a substantial amount 
of Common Stock held by D. C. Town- 
son,- leaving the control in possession of 
the other Officers who have been active 
in the management. Mr. Townson, who 
has suecessfully directed the affairs of 
the company for the past twenty-two 
years has for some time wanted to be 
relieved of his full responsibility. He 
will, however, remain as a_ stockholder 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

As of December first, the affairs of the 
Company will be directed by the follow- 
ing Officers: Chairman of the Board, 
Douglas C. Townson; President, Howard 
T. Cumming; Vice-President in charge 
of Production, and Secretary, W. S. 
Macklem; Vice-President and Sales Man- 
ager, F. J. Miller; and Treasurer, Gil- 
bert B. Ide. 

The Company plans an important ex- 
pansion in the postwar period in both 
canned foods and the quick frozen field. 
it will continue to feature its line of 
canned vegetables, ketchup and chili 
sauce under its well known Blue Label. 


SANITATION CONFERENCE 

The Association of New York State 
Canners is holding a Sanitation Confer- 
ence at the Hotel Seneca in Rochester, 
New York, Friday, November 16th. This 
conference is a result of the united effort 
of the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, New York, National Can- 
ners Association and the New York State 
Canners Group. 

The program for the day will include 
vepresentatives from N.C.A., Cornell 
‘‘niversity, Geneva Experiment Station 
and specialists on various phases of can- 
ning plant sanitation. The conference 
vill open at 10 A. M. and carry through 
he banquet in the evening with a fine 
‘peaker following. 


PROGRESS 
“Pinews” that snappy little house or- 
ran of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
vany, says that “fifteen minutes produc- 
ion in the cannery would accommodate 
he company’s entire pack of its first 
‘ear of operation—1800 cases.” 


NEW MILK CANNERY 


Alterations will be made and new 
nachinery installed for condensing and 
anning operations at the Gratiot, Wis- 
‘onsin plant of the Carnation Milk Com- 
any, which heretofore has been a re- 
‘eiving station. 


"HE CANNING TRADE 


GLENN E. KNAUB APPOINTED 


Glenn E. Knaub has been named assis- 
tant to the director of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to handle food 
management, procurement, and related 
activities. Before entering Government 
service, Mr. Knaub was salesman for 
the fruit and vegetable canners, C. H. 
Mussleman Company, Biglerville, Penn- 


GLENN E. KNAUB 


sylvania. In October 1942 he entered 
the canned fruit and vegetable section of 
the Office of Price Administration. In 
April 1943, under an agreement between 
the War Production Board and the War 
Food Administration, he was named ad- 
ministrator of WPB Order M-81 and 
assigned to WPB containers division. He 
was also consultant on other consumer 
packages for WFA. 


“SHORE” TOMATO PACK 

The “Tri-State Informer” of November 
1 reports that the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula 
(on the Eastern Shore), an area which 
should be counted upon for a good 6% 
to 7 million cases of canned tomatoes 
annually, will probably show up with a 
pack of around 2 million cases. This 
is only 30 per cent of a pack. This 
estimate is not based upon pack data 
but rather upon the comments of num- 
erous canners. 


MOFFETT OPERATION 
S. A. Moffett Company, Inc., Seattle, 
Washington, has opened a new frosted 
foods processing plant at Seattle to sup- 
plement production of the plants at 
Mount Vernon and Grand View. 
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OLD GUARD DINNER 


Secretary-Treasurer Sam G. Gorsline 
has announced that there will be an Old 
Guard Dinner at the Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City, Sunday evening, February 
3, to give the old timers an opportunity 
to get together and renew acquaintances. 
It has been some time since a genuine 
Old Guard Dinner has been held, but now 
that the war is over the Society can 
revert to normal activities. Sam has 
promised a fine evening of fellowship. 


FARRAR MAKES CHANGE 


After January 1 Stewart K. Farrar, 
for many years associated with the Com- 
stock Canning Corporation, Newark, New 
York, will take over the management 
of the canning and quick freezing oper- 
ations of the East Pembroke Canning 
Corporation’s plants at East Pembroke 
and Morton, N. Y. 


UTAH MEETING 


Utah Canners Association will elect 
officers at a meeting of the Board to be 
held January 9. The annual meeting of 
the Association will be held in March 
at Ogden. 


CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP 


Charles L. Diven, operator of a black- 
berry, bean and greens cannery at 
Wickes, Arkansas, has sold the plant to 
C. T. Cragar of Grannis, Arkansas. 


SUGAR STOCKS IN JAVA 


The War Department has notified Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son that United States army authorities 
in the Pacific area have confirmed the 
existence of sugar stocks in Java. About 
six weeks ago an estimate of 1,600,000 
short tons was reported for Java sup- 
plies. Current estimates from Army 
sources place the amount of sugar now 
in bags in Java at about 1,000,000 metric 
tons. An additional 400,000 metric tons 
are reported by Dutch authorities to be 
in bins. This total is equivalent to 1,600- 
000 short tons, as earlier reported. 

Secretary Anderson warned that, due 
to internal difficulties in Java, it is im- 
possible to forecast when the sugar will 
be available for export. It is reported 
that production in Java has declined 
steadily during the war years, with only 
500,000 tons produced in 1944. 


PICKLE PACKERS TO MEET 


President John A. Miller has called 
the fall meeting of the National Pickle 
Packers Association for Thursday, No- 
vember 15, at the Bismarck Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Secretary Edward T. Miller has 
announced that the program is rounding 
nicely into form and a large attendance 
is anticipated. The meeting will con- 
vene at 10:00 A. M. with President Mil- 
ler presiding. 
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“TUC’” ANNOUNCES NEW 
SERVICE 


The United Company, Westminster, 
Maryland, manufacturers of “Tuc” corn 
canning equipment, has announced that 
in most states where corn is packed, 
“Tuc” Huskers, Cutters, Silkers, Wash- 
ers and Rinsers may now be leased, rent- 
ed or purchased outright on terms es- 
pecialy favorable to the user. With the 
ending of wartime restrictions, more ex- 
tensive production facilities make pos- 
sible the rendition of more prompt deliv- 
ery service than ever before. Full pro- 
duction is in progress and new machines 
will be coming off the lines within a 
short time. The company offers to fur- 
nish complete plant lay-out embodying 
the most advantageous procedures and 
arrangements for users of “Tuc” equip- 
ment. A new exchange service will be 
similar to that provided by the auto- 
motive industry for its customers. “Tuc” 
Huskers and Cutters may now be ex- 
changed for reconditioned, greatly im- 
proved units, reducing repair cost and 
substantially and materially aiding oper- 
ation of the machine. 


POMONA PLANS 

After the close of the 1945 pimento 
canning season, Pomona Products Com- 
pany, Griffin, Georgia, will replace the 
old portion of its present factory with 
a new building of glass, steel, concrete 
and brick construction to match the new 
addition built last year. 


JOINS STEWART ROSE & CO. 

1st Lt. John B. Rose of the Army Tank 
Forces, who has just returned from Italy 
after two and one half years of Over- 
seas service, has joined his father in the 
partnership of Stewart Rose & Company, 
Chicago canned foods brokers, taking the 
place of his brother, 1st Lt. Truman E. 
Rose of the Army Air Forces, who lost 
his life on July 24 training for B-29’s 
at Hobbs, New Mexico. 


JOHN STAUB DEAD 


John J. Staub, well known Waukesha, 
Wisconsin field broker, died October 24 
after an illness that lasted for the past 
two years. He was 59 years old and 
had been connected with the canning 
industry of Wisconsin for more than 40 
years. At the age of 17 he began work 
for the Frank T. Stare Canning Com- 
pany of Waukesha, and was successfully 
connected with the Crary Brokerage 
Company, Niana Pure Food Company, 
and the Staub-Richardson Company. In 
1927 he organized the John J. Staub 
Brokerage Company, which he has oper- 
ated since that time. He was a member 
of the Old Guard Society. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters, 
one married and living in Cleveland, and 
the other a Lieutenant in the Waves. 


GETS ARMY-NAVY “E” 


With impressive ceremonies attended 
by high ranking Army officers and civic 
leaders, the Dunellen, New Jersey plant 
of National Starch Products, Inc., re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” Award for 
outstanding achievement in war produc- 
tion on Saturday, October 13. The award 
was confered before an audience of some 
600 workers and guests in a large tent 
erected for the purpose directly opposite 
the plant. During the war the com- 
pany had been important producers of 
adhesives and starch products required 
in the war and redeployment program, 
and it was for excellence in such pro- 
duction that the award was made. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


November 13—Rotary Club, Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 

November 13—Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation, Vancouver, B. C. 

November 15—Vancouver Junior Board 
of Trade, Vancouver, B. C. 


High speed soldering of black iron plate, the result of wartime research, made 
possible the production of cans for vacuum packed coffee despite the tin shortage, 
according to W. C. Stolk, vice-president of the American Can Company, which is 
making the cans again for the first time since 1942. Here the cans are shown passing 
through the soldering station on the body maker. Mr. Stolk said that approximately 
700,000,000 cans will be needed to fill the demand during the next 12 months, 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


WITH HAPCO 30 YEARS 


Harry E. MacConaughey, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Hawa- 
iian Pineapple Company, this year cele- 
brates thirty years of association with 
the company. Mr. MacConaughey made 
his entry into the canned foods business 
with the J. K. Armsby Company, which 
is now the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, after which he joined the Central 
California Canners, and just thirty years 
ago joined the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany to become one of the best known 
and successful sales executives in- the 
business. 


TO FREEZE IN THE SPRING 

The new Walla Walla (Washington) 
quick freezing plant of Birds Eye-Snider 
is expected to be ready for operation by 
March 1, 1946. Spinach will be the first 
item handled, with peas, broccoli and 
other products following as the crop 
are ready. 


NEW OREGON CANNERY 


The Eastern Oregon Foods Corpora- 
tion has been formed to operate a new 
canning and quick freezing plant at Wes- 
ton, Oregon. Robert V. Wood of Walla 
Walla, Washington, heads the firm as 
President while other officers include: 
James E. Kuhns, and Clifton H. Kirk, 
Vice-Presidents; Leland L. Jenkins, Sec- 
retary; and Frank Price, Treasurer; all 
of Weston. 


’ STERN—Sardine fishing suffered an al- 
most complete shutdown during the 
storm of late October. High winds kept 
boats tied up and even did some shore 
damage. The pack is now almost a 
quarter of a million cases ahead of that 
of last year to a corresponding date, but 
has not reached the million case mark. 


DR. E. M. MRAK—associate professor of 
food technology, of the University of 
California, Berkeley, has returned here 
after having finished his assignment as 
chairman of the committee on food re- 
search, military planning division, office 
of the Quartermaster General. Prof. 
Mrak maintained headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., but in the course of his 
duties visited ‘more than 50 research 
laboratories in 40 states. 


JULIUS MARX—vice-president of Haas 
Bros., wholesale grocers of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been nominated for 
director of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 


CARL STAGSTED—of United Nordic Im- 
porters, Ltd., with headquarters at Goth- 
enburg, Sweden, was a recent visitor at 
San Francisco, Calif. and while here 
appointed Jack Gomperts & Co., Ltd., 
as buying agent for the Pacific Coast. 
The European firm is an organization 
formed to care for the buying activities 
of wholesalers of Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way and Denmark in the food field. Cali- 
fornia expected to supply large quanti- 
ties of canned, dried and frozen foods. 
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MORE “‘A”’ AND “STAR” 
AWARDS 


Thirteen more food processing com- 
panies have been certified as eligible to 
recgive the U. S. Department of Agri- 
eulture’s Achievement “A” Award, and 
‘| more have won the Department’s 
“Star” Award. “A” Awards go to firms 
‘or one year of distinguished wartime 
eyvice in the field of food processing. 
‘Star’ Awards are granted for a second 
year of exceptional achievement. 


The awards were granted by the De- 
partment’s Achievement Award Board 
following consideration of wartime pro- 
duction data on these and other plants 
nominated. All nominations were filed 
with the Board prior to September 15, 
the last date for receiving nominations. 
At least one more Board meeting will be 
needed to consider nominations hereto- 
fore unreviewed or pending the receipt 
of additional data. 


The plants receiving “A” awards are: 
Pet Milk Co., Siloam Springs, Ark.— 
Tasty Foods Co., Denver, Colo.—Dean 
Milk Co., Belvidere, Ill—Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.—The Frank Tea and 
Spice Co., New Iberia, La.—Boston Saus- 
age and Provision Co., Boston, Mass.— 
Cherry Growers, Ine., Traverse City, 
Mich.—True Food Dehydrators, Ince., 
East Grand Forks, Minn.—R. U. Dela- 
penha & Co., Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
American Foods, Ine., Grand Forks, N. 
Dak.—Kraft Cheese Co., Hollis, Okla.— 
Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co., Sher- 
man, Tex.—Wapato Evaporating Co., 
Wapato, Wash. 


The plants receiving “Star” Awards 
are: Chester B. Franz Co., Mammoth 
Springs, Ark.—George V. Hoskings, Na- 
tional City, Cal—The Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., Burley, Idaho—General Mills, 
Purity Oats Div., Keokuk, lowa— 
American Foods, Ine., Dezauche & Son, 
Opelousas, La.—B. F. Trappey’s Sons, 
Lafayette, La.—Warriner Starch 
Co., St. Francisville, La.—Interstate 
Creamery Co., Ine., Cedar Springs, Mich. 

Wilson & Co., Ine., Albert Lea, Minn. 

I. Pritchard, Ine., Winslow, N. J.— 

mstock Canning Company plants in 
''eypt, Marion, Red Creek, and Rushville, 

Y.—H. J. Heinz Co., Medina, N. Y.— 
saker Maid Co., Ine., Brockport Can- 
y, Brockport, N. Y.—The Humko Co., 
mphis, Tenn.—Zigler Canning Cooper- 
re, Ine., Timberville, Va.—Fisher 
uring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.—Boze- 
1) Canning Company plants in Ellens- 
‘g and Monroe, Wash. 


FREEZERS MEET 


The warehousing and transportation 
amittee of the Eastern Frozen Foods 
sociation sponsored a meeting at the 
‘tel MeAlpin in New York during the 
ek, featured by round table discussion 
packaging and _ transportation of 
ick-frozen foods. John J. Antum, pres- 
ent of the association, served as 
airman of the forum discussions. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


NAME CHANGES 


Rufer-Pearson Co., Fargo, North Da- 
kota food brokers, have changed their 
firm name to Rufer Company. 

Buley-Patterson Co., Ine., Cumber- 
land, Md., food brokers, will henceforth 
operate as Buley-Patterson Co. 


REPS TO FROLIC 
Grocery Manufacturers’ Sales Execu- 
tives of Chicago will hold its 1945 Christ- 
mas party at the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club on Dee. 15. W. M. Schoondyke of 
the Beech-Nut Packing Co. is chairman 
of the Christmas party committee. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
Florida Food Sales, Miami, Fla., food 
brokers, have opened a branch office at 
Tampa. The company also operates a 
branch at Jacksonvile. 


PORTUGUESE SARDINES 


The first shipment of new pack Span- 
ish and Portuguese boneless and skin- 
less sardines reached New York last 
week, being the first arrivals under the 
so-called “tinplate agreement.” 


REPS PLAN DINNER 
The St. Louis Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives will play host 
to more than 200 executives of the food 
and allied industries at its annual trade 
dinner to be held at the Coronado Hotel 
on November 17. 


BACK IN FOOD FIELD 


Moe Goldberg, back after serving 15 
months overseas in the European theatre 
of operations, has joined the sales staff 
of the Jackson Brokerage Co., of New- 
ark, N. J. ' 


MALTER JOINS FLAVOR SERVICE 


Bernard T. Malter has been named 
general production manager in charge 
of all production, research and labora- 
tories for Flavor Service Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturers of flavor fac- 
tors, dry soups, puddings and baking 
powder. A veteran of more than 15 
years in the food industry, Malter came 
to Flavor Service from Glidden Company 
where he had been general superinten- 
dent of the Edible Division, Indianapolis. 
‘Previously he had worked in the devel- 
opment of soybean protein and related 
products for Glidden’s Soya Products 
Division for five years. Prior to his ex- 
perience with Glidden, Malter was in 


charge of the manufacture of essential 


oils and spices for William J. Stange 
Company, Chicago. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, Malter holds a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Chemical 
Engineering. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 15, 1945—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, I1l: 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
poole Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1945—Sanitation Con- 
ference, Association of New York State 
Canners,. Inc., Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 16, 1945—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1945—Administra- 
tive Council and Planning Committee 
Meeting, National Canners Association, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

NOVEMBER 19-20, 1945—Board of 
Directors Meeting, National Canners As- 
sociation, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 

NOVEMBER 26, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Texas Canners Association, Casa De 
Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 

NOVEMBER 26-27, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Institute, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 29-30, 1945—Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktown Hotel, York, Pa. 

DECEMBER 3, 1945—National Kraut 
Packers Association, Chicago, Ill. 

DECEMBER 6-7, 1945—44th Annual 
Meeting, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

DECEMBER 10, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

DECEMBER 13, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

DECEMBER 13-14, 1945 — Sixtieth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Teeting, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 


FEBRUARY 3, 1946—Old Guard Din- 
ner, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 


ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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LOOKING FOR GUIDANCE 


Apparently never before so desired—The war changed things—Leadership now needed— 
‘Hold that Price’’, a good slogan—By BETTER PROFITS 


Returned service men are kissing the 
earth when landing again in the United 
States after long absences; they are ex- 
pecting things to be the same at home 
as when they left years ago. They tell 
a story of a Navy officer who wrote his 
wife: “Dear, I am afraid you will find 
I have grown bald and fat during the 
three years I have been away.” His 
wife replied: “Don’t worry dear, you will 
find three years have done things to me, 
too!” Since Pearl Harbor, conditions 
have done things to all of us. Public 
thinking and utterance is often at ex- 
treme variance when you listen to one 
and another who ought to be in a posi- 
tion to advise us. Read one authority 
and you will be urged to follow a cer- 
tain coarse, read another and you will 
be told to follow an entirely different 
one. 


Super markets, national chains, are all 
driving for business lost during gasoline 
rationing and curtailed operation of auto- 
mobiles. Only a few wholesale grocers 
seem alive to this while the most carry 
on, hoping that overnight some clearly 
indicated course of action will unfold. 
By and large, the average independent 
retail grocer seems to still be content 
to price his offerings at allowable ceil- 
ings although he can not help seeing 
radical price cuts offered weekly by 
chain and super competition. Here and 
there we note attempts on the part of 
dealers, both wholesale and retail, to get 
out of the slough of indifference but such 
attempts are not especially noteworthy. 

Frankly, it seems as if we are looking 
for guidance. Never was there a time 
in the merchandising of foods when 
leadership was so sorely needed or so 
completely lacking. Take a case in 
point. A certain secretary of a retail 
group during the war was always and 
forever knocking OPA and all its works. 
Certain of his members, the sort look- 
ing for legislation to provide a guaran- 
teed profit, fell heartily in with his 
actions and followed his lead. Now that 
OPA restrictions have been eased or 
wholly lifted, this man at present is 
without a cause to advocate and mem- 
bership is faltering. Attendance at meet- 
ings is not always what it has been, 
leadership of an agressive nature is 
lacking. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


As suppliers of foods in a convenient 
economical form, here lies an opportunity 
for us to start something worthwhile, to 
stir a trend of thought and action that 
may help all of us more than we realize 
now as being possible. First of all, we 
need to get right in our own thinking. 
We must feel and believe that for some 
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time to come we will be best off if we 
cling to what is known and steer clear 
of uncharted courses. For instance, sup- 
pose after the first of the year we find 
we will have certain stocks in surplus. 
Suppose we try without success to dis- 
pose of them profitably and are tempted 
to dispose of them at a price considerably 


under what we have been asking, or else’ 


sell them direct to several retail dealers 
not on so many direct lists. In the first 
place, if the canning industry has ever 
been saddled with a ruinous policy it 
has been that of getting the order, never 
mind the base price being asked. Offers 
and bids are always too common. The 
natural tendency of the whole business 
looks toward this, so much of our repre- 
sentation being that of brokerage repre- 
sentatives. Not that they are any more 
responsible than direct representatives 
would be when submitting offers but only 
that a great deal of their business is 
based on such offerings. Although the 
gravy train has probably passed for 
many of us, we are just emerging from 
an era in which we have not been shad- 
ing prices, because, as some will imme- 
diately say, we have not been compelled 
to. 


HOLD THAT PRICE 


Nothing but our own cowardice has 
ever compelled us to shade prices and 
nothing but this will ever cause us to 
deviate from what at one time we felt 
to be a fair basis on which to sell our 
goods. Let’s resolve to get what our 
goods are worth, set a fair price at the 
end of the pack and get that price or hold 
our packs until we can get it. By so 
doing we will work toward stabilization 
of the industry as we might work in no 
other way. Following such a course is 
only using common sense, holding to it 
will help provide leadership needed for 
the avoidance of chaos. 

Here and there, when we find goods 
on hand that ought to be moved for one 
reason or another, we will learn that 
certain representatives will recommend 
that we sell certain customers not on 
our direct lists. Depending on the nature 
of the emergency we will be tempted, 
especially if we have no tangible jobber 
support in the market. I know the broker 
is the agent of the seller and the friend 
of the buyer but after all, a few trans- 
actions alienating the possible later sup- 
port of all jobbers in a market is hardly 
worth the risk involved. Nor the few 
dollars earned in brokerage. The chances 
are you will not have a hard time per- 
suading your broker that he had better 
forego the pleasure of making sales that 
may later bob up to plague both of you. 
Again, acting in this manner, you are 
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only following a course indicated by 
good common sense and one which, if 
consistently maintained will finally lead 
you into the group of canners with whom 
jobbers are always willing to work when- 
ever possible. 


And another thing! During the past 
four years we have had an opportunity 
never before offered, to sell our goods 
under our own factory labels. Jobbers 
have snapped them up, have willingly 
sold them instead of their own labeled 
goods. Next spring we will find a differ- 
ent situation, or at least it seems now as 
if we will find one. Private label job- 
bers will be in the market for choice 
offerings and will be loath to take on 
your factory brands. They too, must 
rebuild some fences rather badly broken. 

What will you do? Acceed to their 
demands and sell your birthright on 
stand firm and sell your goods for what 
they are and under your own labels? 

Give this matter every consideration 
between now and the time you will have 
to make your decision known by actions. 
Irrespective of how glibly a buyer may 
talk you know the old story. In glutted 
markets, the private label buyer picks 
and chooses, reaping a harvest of choice 
goods at attractive prices. Pack your 
best and sell it under a jobber’s label 
and you will have nothing for your pains 
except the chance, and only a chance, of 
selling your customer again next year. 

Start now planning on selling your 
pack under its own identifying labels. 
Your future sales and profits will in- 
crease as you do this. 

Above all else, do what you can to 
maintain stability in canned foods mar- 
keting. Work toward this in your con- 
ventions soon to be held. It will be 
sorely needed in the weeks to come. 


JOIN BROKER ASSOCIATION 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: Henry B. Es- 
formes Co., New York, recommended by 
M. W. Houck & Bro.; Tampa Brokerage 
Corp., Tampa, recommended by Bon- 
acker Brothers, Inc.; Clem J. Becker Co., 
Cincinnati, recommended by Frank C. 
Glueck & Co.; S. Norman Kahn, Pali- 
sades Park, N. J., recommended by H. 
W. Freedman & Co.; John M. Mitchell 
Co., Chicago, recommended by Alvin H. 
Livingston & Co. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNT 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., has ap- 
pointed Frank C. Gleuck & Co. sales 
representatives for its “Dole” pineapple 
products line in the Cincinnati market. 
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COMPARE 
Dependatle Security the Capacity, Speed, 


is guaranteed by every policy issued by F lexibility and Life of 


*FIF. Available in a single nonassessable 
policy is the financial security provided .by N E Ww Ww A Y L A B E L E R S 


13time-tested legal reserve Mutual Fire Insur- 


ance Companies with resources aggregating 


$63,000,000 Assets 
$25,000, urplus - 


There is no power of attorney to sign 


You assume no contingent liability 


No reserve funds required in addition to premium 


plus 
Dependable Seruice 


Broad comprehensive coverage 


New Way 
Adjustable Cheek the exclusive fea- 


Labeler 
tures of CRCO New Way 
Labelers . . . make any 


Improved modern forms comparison you care to 


Specialized rate engineering service . +. and you will find 
Effective inspection service through cooperation of 
Federation, Agent and Owner to reduce hazards, pre- 


vent loss and control cost 


New Way to be the fastest, 


Send For new 
BULLETIN 
on Labelers 
plus and Casers 


Dependatle Savings 


Large CASH dividends EQUITABLY distributed to ALL 
policyholders, plus term savings on 3 and 5 year 
policies 


most versatile, simplest, 
longest life Labelers you 


can buy . . . at any price. 


No part of dividends withheld for future payment 


Dependable insurance 
protection available 
through any agent of 


any member company of New Way Caser 


“Foon INDUSTRIES FEDERATION 


OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 0 er 
HOME OFFICE: 7450 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
EQUIPMENT PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW SALES GROUP TO PROMOTE 


U. S. GRADED FOODS 


The first national offering of a” 
complete fruit and vegetable line — 
of processed foods, featuring U. S. 
Continuous Grading, packed by 
certain members of U.S. Inspected 
Foods Educational Service and all 
under a common label and brand 
designated “Your CERTIFIED,” 
is announced in San Francisco 
with the formation of CERTIFIED 
FOODS, a group venture in which 
participating packers share jointly 
in the ownership and control of 
the new label. 


CERTIFIED FOODS, exclusive 
sales agency for the new brand has 
established national sales offices 
with Dwight Paulhamus, formerly 
sales-manager of Tri-Valley’ Pack- 
ing Association, San Francisco, 
and previously prominent in Paci- 
fic Northwest packing and quick- 
freezing, as managing director. 
Offices have been opened at 260 
California Street, San Francisco. 


The new label features the 
Shielded Consumer Information 
panel, recently copyrighted by the 
U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service of New York. This panel 


to be adequately informative, con- 
tains Description, Grade, and In- 
formation sections as to Use and 
Preparation helpful to the ultimate 
consumer at the point-of-sale. It 
was recommended by that organi- 
zation for its canner members as 
the result of working experience 
with consumer labeling over the 
past three years. 


At the beginning only one grade 
will be offered on each product 
under the new brand name “Your 
CERTIFIED.” Sources of supply 
have been established in the vari- 
ous producing areas with quality 
producer Members of USIFES now 
operating under the voluntary U. 
S. Grading service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Other 
member producers who voluntarily 
qualify will be added as warranted 
by distribution and brand accep- 
tance. 


Promotional plans by the sub- 
scribing members are under way 
to acquaint the consumer with the 
U. S. Continuous Grading feature 
and “Your CERTIFIED” brand. 


FROZEN CHERRY CEILINGS 


By Amendment II to Supplement 6 to 
IFPR-1, effective November 7, the OPA 
established Processors’ dollar-and-cent 
ceiling prices for frozen red sour pitted 
cherries of the 1945 and later packs in 
barrels and in other containers of 11 
pounds or more capacity. Retail ceiling 
prices of these cherries are not affected 
because the new prices do not apply to 
consumer size containers. 

For frozen red sour pitted cherries 
packed in barrels of five parts fruit to 
one part sugar, the ceiling prices range 
from 13¢ a pound in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia (Area 4) to 18'%ec a pound in 
Area 6, which is made up of States not 
included in other zones and located prin- 
cipally in the East. 

The new ceilings for this “five-plus- 
one style pack in other States follow: 
Washington (Area 1), 13%¢ a pound; 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Utah (Area 
2), 13%2c a pound; Colorado (Area 3), 
16%c¢ a pound; Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas and Wyoming (Area 5), 
a pound. 

Differentials are provided for other 
styles of pack in barrels. For fruit 
packed in containers with a capacity of 
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11 pounds or over, other than barrels and 
“John Strange pails” having a capacity 
of 30 pounds and over, a differential of 
4e a pound is allowed. 

Ceiling prices for unfrozen red sour 
pitted cherries and packed with or with- 
out sugar in containers having a capacity 
of 11 pounds or more that are not her- 
metically sealed are obtained by deduct- 
ing %e¢ a pound from the appropriate 
ceiling price for frozen cherries in those 
containers. 

All prices are on a no-storage basis and 
apply to sales to civilians. Storage allow- 
ances of 1/10¢ a pound a month for 
cherries packed in barrels, and 1/6c a 
pound a month for cherries packed in 
other container types are the same as 
last year. Ceiling prices for sales to 
Government agencies are 96 per cent of 
the ceiling prices for other sales. 


SUPPORT FOR OFF-GRADE BEANS 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced November 5, the extension of 
price supports on 1945-crop dry beans to 
include Michigan-produced pea, cran- 
berry and red kidney beans grading No. 
3, off-color as an emergency action de- 
signed to avoid further reductions in the 
supply of beans for civilians. 
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Michigan beans were discolored by 
heavy and continuous rains in late Sep- 
tember and early October. Price sup- 
ports are already in effect on grades 
No. 1 and No. 2 of these and other classes 
of dry beans. 

The support price of No. 3, off-color, 
Michigan-produced pea beans is $6.35 per 
hundred pounds, cleaned, bagged, labeled 
and with all charges paid f.o.b. cars at 
country shipping points. The support 
for No. 3, off-color, cranberry beans( des- 
ignated as “other than Western”) is $6 
per hundred pounds. For Michigan-pro- 
duced No. 3, off-color, red kidney beans 
the support is $8 per hundred pounds. 

Shippers who pay farmers the support 
prices will receive payments from the 
Department amounting to 70 cents per 
hundred pounds on pea beans, 25 cents 
per hundred pounds on the cranberry 
beans, and $1.85 per hundred pounds on 
the red kidney beans. These sums are 
the same as the amounts being paid 
shippers in connection with the support 
program on beans grading No. 2 or 
better. 

The Department will make no _ pur- 
chases of the No. 3, off-color beans, as 
it is believed that these beans will move 
rapidly in normal trade channels. 


McLAUGHLIN RETURNS TO 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of Thomas M. McLaughlin 
from his position as Marketing Special- 
ist at the Jersey City Quartermaster 
Depot, to return to his pre-war position 
as President of the T. M. McLaughlin 
Co., Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Prior to the formation of the T. M. 
McLaughlin Company, Mr. McLaughlin 
was General Manager of the North East 
Preserving Works, Inc., North East, 
Pennsylvania, fruit and vegetable can- 
ners. That firm was founded about 1900 
by his father, John M. McLaughlin, one 
of the pioneer canners of the Western 
New York State district. 


Mr. McLaughlin was one of the pio- 
neers in the formation of the Army coor- 
dinated Procurement Program on canned 
fruits and vegetables, taking up his im- 
portant duties at the Jersey City Quart- 
ermaster Depot in March 1942. Army 
officers and civilian specialists, the latter 
group headed by Mr. McLaughlin and 
Mr. Glenn Greene accomplished in an 
outstanding manner the centralized pro- 
curement of canned fruits and vegetables 
for the eastern seaboard. In addition, 
ten field buying offices, strategically 
located in heavy food production areas 
from Maine to Florida, were opened and 
staffed with experienced civilian per- 
sonnel. 

From the time of its inception in 
April 1942 through September of this 
year, the Canned Foods Section of the 
Jersey City Quartermaster Depot pur- 
chased a total of almost $275,000,000 
worth of products for the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and other Government 
agencies. 
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CANNING TRADE 


MULLING 


FOUIPMENT 


For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today and an- 
ticipating the needs oftomorrow. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow’”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
Thesuccess with which theCan- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday’s preparation was and 


will continue to be of much 
help. 


MACHINE CO. 


REWAU BEE WISCONSEN 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 _ 


“GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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FMC CORN HUSKERS AND CUTTERS 


Tomorrow's homemakers all over the world are going 
to demand higher quality foods, richer in vitamins 
and minerals, to meet better nutritional standards. 
Forward-looking canners are anticipating this demand 
by plant modernizing programs which will enable 
them to process ever greater quantities of higher 
quality food, and at lower cost. FMC Engineers will 
gladly help you plan your plant improvement pro- 
gram now. 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER. New and different prin- 
ciple increases husking efficiency close to 100%. 
Tenderest, smallest ears handled without bruising 
or breaking. Greater capacity, lower up-keep. Motor 
or belt drive. 


No. 2 UNIVERSAL CORN CUT- 
TER, Unusually versatile for either 
whole grain or crushed corn. 
Single-cuts for true whole grain, 
double-cuts for cut kernel corn, or 
cuts-and-scrapes for cream style i 


corn. 


\ «NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
\ most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 

beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Sprague-Sells Division 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Continues in Strong Position as Far 
as Canners Are Concerned—Danger of Ex- 
hausted Stocks Before Next Season—The 
Outlook on Other Crops Than the Staples— 
Weather Still Unfavorable 


THE MARKET—Steady, demand contin- 
uous, prices fully maintained, the salient 
feature: more goods, more offerings 
wanted. Some buyers, with their brok- 
ers, acting “coyly,” as if not much inter- 
ested in buying, but better not make 
them a definite offer or you are likely 
to lose your hand, as in feeding a bear. 
A limited scanning of canners’ plants, 
to uncover the “holdings until after the 
turn of the year, for better taxing pur- 
poses,” disclosed nothing but bare floors 
—the goods either all gone or on allot- 
ment to buyers; even small retail offers 
to buy producing “that’s a helluv a lot 
of goods,” and meaning it seriously, ap- 
parently. We could wish and hope that 
there are considerable lots of goods, of 
all kinds, still in canners’ hands, be- 
cause there are many, many months still 
to be served before new goods can be 
produced, and the market ought not to 
be allowed to get entirely bare. So far 
as the canners are concerned there is no 
inducement to hold off selling, since the 
prices promise to remain as is for a long 
while, and it costs trouble and expense 
to care for the goods in warehouse. Far 
better to move the goods and have the 
money in bank—for those winter trips 
to warmer climes, like Florida, the Baha- 
mas, etc., etc., now that travel is pos- 
sible, and fairly comfortable. The can- 
ner is only human and feels justified in 
that he has done his best to supply all 
the food possible for all the many wants 
of the world. Even those canners who 
would be glad to resume the production 
of baked beans, and other such dry packs, 
are finding it hard to get any supplies 
of beans, ete. 


And what of the other packs which 
normally come to the canning tables at 
this season? Let’s look at the latest 
USDA report (on truck crops for the 
green marketstalls, however, and there- 
fore free of any possible manipulation 
in connection with canning) : 


SNAP BEANS—LATE FALL CROPS—“In 
Pompano section (Fla.) plantings are 
about two weeks ahead of usual, and 
this crop was making excellent progress 
until the heavy rains of the past week. 
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Although the snap bean crop is a little 
late in the Rio Grande Section, Texas, 
good progress was made the second half 
of October. . . . Harvest of the valley 
crop is not expected until Nov. 15.” 


BEETS—“Only a small percentage of 
the beets in New York have been har- 


vested. Heavy and continued rains have 


kept the soils so wet that tractors and 
harvesters have been unable to operate 
in the fields most of the time. Canners 
have been short of supplies of beets to 
can a portion of the time, due to inabil- 
ity of the farmers to get the beets out, 
in spite of the large crop available in 
the fields. . . . Cancellation of Govern- 
ment contracts with the dehydrators is 
causing considerable concern among the 
growers and processors. An especially 
favorable November will be needed to 
allow the growers to get the beets har- 
vested.” 


CABBAGE—Growers in New York are 
having considerable difficulty in getting 
their domestic cabbage out of the fields. 
Frequent, heavy rains have prevented or 
made very difficult to get the cabbage 
hauled from the fields. “It goes on to 
say that much cabbage is being stored 
in frost proof outdoor storage places. 
“Danish cabbage yields will reach an all- 
time high in Wisconsin this year. The 
quality is unusually good” but storage 
is lacking. 


CARROTS—“Except in more favored 
fields, the carrot harvest in New York 
is making slow progress. In many in- 
stances water stood between the rows 
much of the time, preventing harvest 
and causing rot. ... There appears to 
be a good demand from the canners for 
available carrots.” 

No comments upon pumpkin, which is 
reported a small crop, generally. 


TOMATOES—“In Florida the winter to- 
mato acreaage in Dade, Broward, Palm 
Beach and Collier Counties has had fur- 
ther set backs from heavy rains during 
the past two weeks. In Dade County 
very heavy rains have practically wiped 
out all plants which had been set in 
the fields and a great many of the seed 
beds. . . . It will be late January or 
early February before this area will 
come into production.” 

And what do the latest Crop Reports 
say, on a large variety of crops? 


LINDSAY, CAL., Oct. 29th—Olives about 
40 per cent of a normal crop. Bulk of 
suitable fruit will be used for canning as 
ripe olives. California production of 
green olives (Spanish Style), and olive 
oil will be considerably lower than in 
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recent years. Our estimated pack of 
ripe olives 175,000 cases of 48 pints. 


MARTINEZ, CAL., Oct. 29—We have 500 
acres of tomatoes under contract this 
year, with a yield of approximately 9 
tons per acre. This compares with 7 
tons per acre normally. 


TURLOCK, CAL., Oct. 30—Fall spinach 
crop appears to be above normal. In 
prospective yield we expect at least a 6 
ton to the acre yield this year as against 
what we consider to be a normal yield of 
5 tons to the acre. Our Fall crop acre- 
age is twice the size of any previous 
acreage we have had in the Fall. 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Oct. 29—Toma- 
toes, small acreage; yield normal; qual- 
ity good. Acreage about 65 per cent of 
normal. 


BEANS—Acreage below normal, about 
60 per cent. Quality good. 

Greens of all kinds below normal in 
acreage; quality fair. 


BERRIES—Strawberries, acreage small, 
40 per cent of normal. Blackberries, 
acreage large, 100 per cent. 

. Have had plenty of rain all through 
the season. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Nov. 6—Beets, 100 
per cent. Crop good but running to 
larger sizes account of excess rainfall 
which made it impossible for growers to 
get the beets out of the ground soon 
enough. 


CARROTS—70 per cent. Crop badly in- 
jured by excess rainfall. Many fields 
not pulled account of rotting in the 
ground from excess water. 


CABBAGE—100 per cent, Crop good, 
Normal, a little lost account of rain. 
APPLES—None here. 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 6—Tomatoes are 
the principle canning crop in the Roan- 
oke section. The acreage this year was 
100 per cent, yield averaged 70 per cent. 

One co-operative cannery in Floyd 
County was operated one day only, as 
the blight had ruined the crop com- 
pletely. Other sections near Roanoke 
had good crops, but nearly all of the 
tomatoes ripened in a few weeks, and 
the canners lost quite a few owing to the 
shortage of labor. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE—Replies to 
wanted and for sale ads are numerous, 
but too many write to us, whereas they 
would save time and trouble if they 
would address the Number carried in the 
ad, care of this Journal. Their letters 
are then forwarded at once. 
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Cover Your 1946 Labeler Needs NOW! 


Labelers wearing out? Labeling your 1945 bottleneck? While your labeling machine 
requirements are still fresh in your mind, arrange now to solve your 1946 labeling 


and case packing problems with 


BURT LABELERS 


and Case Packers 


Put a Burt AU Model Labeler or two on your 
job. Here is a real efficiency unit. Handles all 
can sizes from 6 oz. to No. 10. Only 2 minutes 
to change-over—only 3 adjustments to make. 
Really quality work. High output. 


Pack with Burt Case Packers. Where 3 are now 
employed to place cans in cases, one does the job 
with a Burt Case Packer. | Drop shelf operator. 
No fingers or knives to scuff labels or dent cans. 


Write today for Burt Folders. 


BURT MACHINE COMPAN 


BALTIMORE 2, 
MARYLAND 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 
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AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
SSL sand CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. _ Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. . 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Re-Sale Market Open Again—Pounce On 
Any Offerings, Especially of Tomatoes— 
Carrots Cause a Small Rumpus—Fancy Peas 
and Beans Badly Wanted—-Can Use More 
Corn—Pressing for Fish Shipments—Hope- 


ful on Citrus—Urging More West Coast 
Fruit Shipments 


By “New York Stater” 


THE SITUATION—The search for mer- 
chandise goes on, and the trade is again 
turning its attention to the resale market 
whenever they find it possible to pick 
up wanted goods. The trade has been 
reassured somewhat on the canned citrus 
juice situation by reports of a prolonged 
packing season, which should enable can- 
ners to avoid excessive seasonal produc- 
tion peaks. The overall supply position 
on canned fish, insofar as regular trade 
channels are concerned, remains unre- 
lieved, and buyers are heading definitely 
into another season of short tomato sup- 
plies. 


THE OUTLOOK—With some holes to be 
plugged in inventories to take care of 
first-half 1946 requirements, the trade is 
pinning its hopes on spot offerings which 
may make their appearance at the Atlan- 
tic City meetings in February, or sooner. 
Reports of stocks carried over into 1946 
for tax purposes are becoming more gen- 
eral, and distributors now believe that 
their established supply sources may be 
in position to “do something for them” 
after the turn of the year. 


TOMATOES—Buyers remain on the qui 
vive for any offerings of tomatoes which 
may make their appearance, and are 
checking up carefully on the California 
supply position, which does not appear 
any more favorable, on an over-all basis, 
than is the case with the midwest and 
eastern areas. While new pack deliver- 
ies have temporarily eased the supply 
distributors, their inventory position is 
by no means comfortable, and many 
retail stores are still entirely out of 
tomatoes. 


CARROTS—Considerable discussion has 
been aroused by reports of an upward 
trend in canned carrot prices, and it is 
obvious that quotations from competing 
sections have created a rather wide price 
disparity. Buyers are marking time 
until they can “find out the score.” 


PEAS—F ancy peas continue very much 
in demand, but virtually no offerings are 
reported. Extra standards are likewise 
in extremely limited supply, and buyers 
are picking up this grade, as well as 
standards, wherever supplies are to be 
had. More interest is reported in 10s, 
with an occasional offering reported. 


BEANS—Many distributors have found 
it impossible to secure wanted quanti- 
ties of fancy beans for private label dis- 
tribution, and considerable quantities 
will again move under packer’s label 
through channels which normally go in 
extensively for controlled brands. Extra 
standards are in good demand this week, 
and standards are also coming in for 
a good deal more attention. 


BEETS—Buyers are in the market for 
beets in a moderate way, with canners 
firm at ceiling. Some prompt shipment 
offerings are reported from New York 
State canners, on both the cut and sliced, 
with 10s available in a limited way on 
cut, diced, sliced, and whole. 


coRN—There is nothing new to report 
on the corn situation this week. Dis- 
tributors have received fair allocations 
of fancy corn from the new pack, but 
could still use additional supplies, and 
are looking for some supplemental allo- 
cations after the turn of the year. Extra 
standards are moving well and buyers 
are looking for additional supplies of 
standards. 


SALMON—While buyers are pressing 
supply sources for early shipments of 
new pack salmon, only straggling lots are 
coming through and prospects for any 
real volume movement before the end 
of the year are none too promising. It 
is indicated that the 1945 pack has all 
been allocated, and buyers will evidently 
be forced into the resale market if any 
additional supplies are to be contracted 
for. 


OTHER FISH—The supply situation on 
tuna has shown no change during the 
week, and the limited arrivals are being 
moved immediately into distributing 
channels. Reports from the Coast on 
pack progress indicate no improvement 
... Sardine supplies are coming through 
only in driblets, both from Maine and 
from California supply sources, and dis- 
tributors are still seeking additional 
stocks .. . Shrimp is still virtually un- 
obtainable ... Some canned Maine shad 
was reported offering here this week at 
£2.77 per dozen for 14-oz. tall cans, this 
price including a 134 per cent markup 
over canners’ ceiling. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED CommPANY Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


cITRUS—Reassuring reports on the cit- 
rus juice outlook have been coming from 
Florida during the past week. While a 
heavy crop and pack is in prospect, can- 
ners’ reports indicate that they will be 
operating into August of 1946, thus ex- 
tending the canning season by several 
months. With two crop maturities in 
prospect, previous indications of seasonal 
gluts at canneries, and probable resul- 
tant price disruptions, are being dissi- 
pated. ‘The trade, however, is still cau- 
tious in making commitments until the 
price and supply situation picture clears. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Sales representa- 
tives for West Coast canners continue 
under heavy pressure for supplemental 
allocation commitments, but little is com- 
ing through in the shape of additional 
allotments. Stocks of distributors are 
by no means well rounded on the gen- 
eral fruit line, and it is evident that it 
will be some time yet before anything 
approaching a comfortable carryover 
position will be seen. Meanwhile, sellers 
at resale are showing extreme price 
views. Typical of the resale offerings 
going the rounds are the following: No. 
2'2s diced peaches and pears (mixed) 
13% per cent mark-up; No. 2%s dark 
sweet cherries in slightly sweetened 
water, 13% per cent mark-up; No. 10 
standard cling peaches and No. 10 choice 
cling peach halves, ceiling, plus freight, 
plus 134%. With holders demanding serv- 
ice wholesaler mark-ups on resale offer- 
ings, distributors in the lower mark-up 
classifications cannot touch these goods, 
except at a loss. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


End Year Slow Down—Holiday Goods Have 

the Call—Dry Packs Hoping for More Tin 

—Dry Beans and Sugar Both Very Scarce— 

Usual Tomato Bargains Missing and Out 

for a Year or Two—Tomato Products All 

Demand—Kraut Returning—No Good 
News on Fish 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, November 9th, 1945. 


MARKET SLIPPING TOWARDS YEAR END 
LULL—There is little zip to Chicago can- 
ned foods trading these near year end 
days. This must not be construed as a 
beginning sign of weakness, but rather 
a seasonal effect coupled with the fact 
a big SRO sign is out on most products, 
especially in the top grades. Distrib- 
utors here, as elsewhere, are eager buy- 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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evs for fancy vegetables, all canned 
fruits, salmon, tuna, dry pack items, and 
i host of other products, but these are 
vever offered openly. Allotments are 
ilways over-specified by the eager broker 
ind grateful buyer. Conversely, there 
; little interest on standard vegetables, 
itrus juices, tomato juice and odd items 
1 the canned fish line, like minced clams, 
moked shad or mussels. Thus as im- 
»yasse exists and with the big sales drives 
on holiday merchandise next six weeks 
it’s no wonder we report that the market 
activity is slipping. The push on re- 
tailer and store sales now are those holi- 
day favorites—mince meat, pumpkin, 
cranberry sauce, nuts and glace fruits. 


TRADE STILL AWAITING REVISION M-81— 
The formal end of WPB still finds M-81 
on the books. Earlier it was hoped this 
conservation order would be off the rec- 
ords by the time seasonal packs were 
completed. How much longer it will re- 
main is problematical, though it seems 
now labor, rather than tin, is the real 
limiting factor. Dry pack products in 
tin are almost at the vanishing point on 
Chicagoland shelves, and it will take sev- 
eral months of all out production to fill 
the vacant spots at wholesale and retail 
levels. Packers would like to build up 
raw material inventories especially on 
beans and sugar, but that’s a job with 
a capital “J.” Beans are plenty scarce, 
even in canner grades, and on sugar it’s 
selling black at $15.00 a bag in Chicago, 


with certificates or $25.00 minus the cer- 
tificates. That tells the supply situation 
pretty concretely on sugar. It is not 
expected that many newcomers will en- 
ter the dry pack field in the midwest. 
Traditionally an “all work, no profit” 
line, it takes plenty of intestinal forti- 
tude to sink money into equipment. This 
year it will pay, but next fall pork and 
beans may be a dime a dozen football 
item once more. It seems as if these 
products divide themselves into two dis- 
tinct selling line-ups; one where price 
is king, and the other end led by the 
advertised brands. 


PEAS—Recent announcement on the 
record pack confirmed early guesses it 
was a “whopper.” Wisconsin, the king- 
pin State, set its own record. Chicago 
is a natural market for the Badger 
State, so peas, peas, and more peas have 
poured into Chicago. Now the buyers 
are turning offers down on standards 
and even extra standard sweets. They 
want fancy Alaskas, Sweets or top extra 
standard 3 Alaskas for private labels 
that were sadly neglected in the war 
years. So many peas were pushed out 
since June that distributors feel the mar- 
ket, even on Standards, will be in good 
shape by next Spring. A 38 million case 
pack in ’46 may be another story, but 
for the present it should ride through 
though some retail price cutting may let 
loose on substandards or poor standards. 


SUGGESTION: 
Clip this ad.—if you haven't 
time to write now—and file 
as a reminder under “Needed 
Production Improvements.” 


and grade. 


ves Indefinitely, Nothing that 
ars—Nothing that gets out of 


‘er—Nothing to Replace. sembly. 


THE LINE OF BETTER PRODUCTION UNITS 


gsenkamp Major production units include a complete line of the most modern 
sipment for packers of tomatoes and other fruits and vegetables. 
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Doing Without it--- 
COSTS TOO MUCH 


@ Atanegligible original investment, the Lang- 
senkamp Juice Strainer works for you every 
minute the line operates, constantly eliminating 
from the product those things that reduce quality 
Broken seed, bag lint and other 
undesirable material that gets by with the clos- 
est care—are silently stopped while the pro- 
duct passes on to the filler. 
water or steamline for cleaning without dis-as- 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Pipe connection to 
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TOMATOES—Remember way back when 
the market was slaughtered every year 
due to large number of marginal poorly 
financed small packers? Well, those days 
have surely vanished since ’41, and from 
the looks of things, will be another sea- 
son or two before pressure selling starts. 
Today a few upgraded, unlabelled lots 
are offered resale at full service whole- 
saler markups and chains are not hesi- 
tant about snapping them up. Most 
Chicagoland buyers are resigned to the 
drouth on tomato supplies, and hope for 
an early and long season in the Rio 
Grande Valley next spring. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The entire line is 
very much in demand; as the packs all 
over the Country wound up so near dis- 
astrously short. Puree especially has 
been under heavy manufacturing de- 
mand. One large packer of a nationally 
advertised tomato soup has been buying 
puree almost recklessly at full institu- 
tional markup. Price means nothing as 
it’s evident this label must stay on the 
market. This type buying boosts the 
resale market and adds strength to all 
tomato products. Paste is very scarce, 
only a few small allotments seeping 
through to the Italian houses who are 
the main distributors here. Catsup and 
Chili Sauce are not as scarce as during 
war years, but far from plentiful. Juice 
is hardly offered from first hands, though 
some buyers feel juice packers are hold- 
ing back until the new year. 


QUALITY 


AT Low cost 


Based on the cost per operation, the Berlin Chapman 
Quality Separator is really the lowest priced machine 
any Canner can buy, because it can be successfully 
used on peas, beans, lima beans and other grandular 
foods. Write today for complete information. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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KRAUT—With a 70 per cent tin allot- 
ment under their belts, plus a promise 
of more later, kraut packers are again 
“stepping out” to their famished civilian 
trade—forgotten since ’41. There is no 
ceiling now on kraut and, so far, only 
one Indiana seller has taken advantage 
of the situation by boosting the price to 
double of pre-war. Wisconsin and Ohio 
packers are invoicing at $1.15 to $1.25 
F.O.B. canneries for No. 2%. They can 
make a profit at this price and still cut 
the grass from under the glass repack- 
ers. However, until tin hits the market 
in heavier volume than up to now, glass 
will sell in limited quantities. In fact, 
most of the glass shipments, being made 
by Chicago repackers, are going to out- 
of-way or distant spots like Mississippi 
and Idaho where will be a number of 
months before tin is available to those 
territories in anything like normal de- 
liveries. 


CANNED FISH—Still no good news on 
major items of tuna, salmon, sardines, 
mackerel, shrimp and oysters. Removal 
of the ceiling on the latter may spur 
production next year though too late to 
help much in ’45. For the 1946 Lenten 
season it looks like fresh, smoked, and 
pickled fish will again take over where 
canned fish was a major part of the 
Lenten menus. There will be some re- 
lief in ’46, but canned fish will stay 
plenty scarce until 1947 packs or later. 


1944 CANNED SEA FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


The total volume of canned fish and 
shell fish in 1944 produced by 325 can- 
neries located in the United States and 
Alaska, amounted to 655 million pounds, 
valued at $152,311,184, according to a 
report just issued by the Fish and Wild 
Life Service of the Department of the 
Interior. Canned Salmon accounted for 
5,138,647 cases, valued at $56,383,- 
276; Sardines 6,519,186 cases, valued 
at $28,754,460; Tuna and Tuna-like Fish 
3,560,020 cases, valued at $40,836,117; 
Oysters 170,213 cases valued at $2,283,- 
429; and Shrimp 401,178 cases valued at 
$4,854,799. Other canned fish and shell 
fish make up the balance of the total. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Planning Well Ahead—Buyers Spending 
More Time With Canners—Foreign Buyers 
Busy—Run on Dry Beans—Storms Hurt 
Crops—Still Canning Tomatoes—Pineapple 
in Light Supply—Prune Pack Better—Olives 
Smallest Crop in Years—Canning Pumpkin 
—Expansion of Fish Canning Possible—West 
Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Nov. 9th, 1945. 


LOOKING AHEAD—Buyers visiting this 
market of late seem as much interested 


in long range plans as in securing stocks 


of 1945 pack. They are remaining long- 
er than those who came to the Coast 
earlier in the season, are spending more 
time with the larger canners and less 
with speculators, and do not seem to be 
greatly disappointed with the relatively 
small purchases they are able to make. 
Included among the recent visitors have 
been several from foreign countries, or 
representatives of foreign firms. Some 
of these are making arrangements that 
will doubtless be valuable in the near 
future. These arrangements suggest 
that by the time shipping is available, 
fruits and vegetables of next year’s pack 
will be moving across the oceans again. 
Domestic buyers are singing a some- 
what different tune than earlier in the 
season when emphasis was placed on 
early shipment. Some _ distributors, 
realizing that there is just so much in 
the canned foods line to be had, are 
planning to market their holdings and 
allotments a little more evenly than in 
recent months. Very frequently now, 
buyers from the Atlantic seaboard are 
specifying water shipment, even though 
this may entail more time. They seem 
to feel that canned foods may be even 
more appreciated in the early spring 
than before the end of the year. 


DRY BEANS—The demand for dry beans 
for canning might easily suggest that 
the country is going on a canned bean 
jag. Orders are coming from canners 
who never bought in this market before, 
but few of these are being accepted. 


A heavy and urgent demand for beans 
for shipment to Puerto Rico is noted. 
Considerable damage was done to the 
California crop by the rain early in 
October and before harvesting operations 
could be completed another, and heavier 
storm blanketed the State. The Small 
White crop in the Salinas Valley, in 
which canners were especially interest- 
ed, has been cut into quite seriously. 


TOMATOES—Rainfall is above normal 
throughout most of the State, but toma- 
toes have been damaged less than in 
some former years when the precipita- 
tion was lighter. In some of the impor- 
tant growing districts, growers issued 
urgent calls for help in getting the crop 
picked and in many instances tomatoes 
that would ordinarily have gone to waste 
were salvaged. Warm weather followed 
both the October storms, with early 
November temperatures mounting to 94 
in Los Angeles and. 82 in San Fran- 
cisco. Tomato picking and canning is 
still under way and the pack will not 
be greatly below that of last year. For 
awhile the harvested tonnage was far 
below that of a year earlier, but moved 
up rapidly in October. The market con- 


‘tinues without noticeable change, with 


most canners not caring to accept further 
business until the end of the season. 


PINEAPPLE — Canned pineapple and 
pineapple juice promise to be in light 
supply for at least two years, according 
to trade advices from the Hawaiian 
Islands. This season’s pack is growing 
disappointing, with the fruit running to 
small sizes because of drought condi- 
tions. Experts suggest that next year’s 
crop will also be affected. There is still 
no information concerning the condition 
of pineapple acreage and plant facilities 
in the Philippine Islands, but even under 
satisfactory conditions a sizeable pack 
could not be made within two years. 
Buyers are now asking for delivery of 
pineapple before Christmas where possi- 
ble, saying the fruit is wanted for 
Christmas gift purposes. 


PRUNES—Despite reports of heavy 
damage to Italian prunes in the Pacific 
Northwest by brown rot, California can- 
ners have been advised that the crop 
proved a larger one than a year earlier. 


Always Denendalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 
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‘he crop was a fairly light one in west- 
n Oregon and Washington, but there 
as a heavy yield in eastern Oregon and 

Idaho, with canners handling a lot of 
is fruit. Preliminary estimates now 
ice the canned pack ahead of that of 
144, despite the fact that some oper- 
ors report a falling off. 


)LIVES—The California Olive Associa- 

on has released figures placing the pack 

* canned ripe olives for the 1944-45 sea- 
on at 959,013 cases, based on a reduc- 
ion to 48 pints. Processing of the new 
crop is under way, but the crop is the 
illest in years and oil interests are 
actively in competition for fruit. Orders 
for the finished product are being care- 
fully seanned in order to give the pack 
us wide distribution as possible. Oddly 
enough, California continues to be far 
out in the lead in consumption of this 
fruit. 

The canning of pumpkin is well under 
way in the Pacific Northwest and the 
outlook is bright for a normal pack in 
the chief growing districts. California 
brokers who are showing samples say 
that quality is running exceptionally 
high. 


FisH—Tuna fishing and canning in the 
Pacific may make a great growth as a 
result of the war. California fisheries 
experts are urging that peace negotia- 
tions include provisions for American 
fishing rights in the South Pacific areas 
in which the United States will have a 


“vital interest. Before the war, Japan 


had started exploration work among the 
islands for new fishing grounds and it is 
suggested that the United States should 
continue the work. Before Pearl Harbor 
tuna landings in California amounted to 
about 100 million pounds annually, with 
Hawaii’s catch running to about 14 mil- 
lion pounds. If fishermen are encouraged 
to cover wider areas it is believed that 
these figures can be multiplied many 
times. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Take for Canners Does Not Increase 
—None Likely in Next Quarter Year—Look- 
ing to Spring Catch—Pack But 25 per cent 
of Previous Years—All Shrimp Sections Keep 
Plugging Along—More Oysters Coming In— 
None Canned Yet—Wait Cool, Fattening 
Weather—Crab Take Shows Increase 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 9, 1945. 


SHRIMP—There were 3,054 less barrels 
of shrimp produced in this section last 
week than the previous week and the 
biggest drop was in Louisiana where 
7,606 barrels of shrimp were produced 
the previous week and only 4,076 the 
last week or a drop of 3,530 barrels. 
However, Alabama produced 140 more 
barrels of shrimp last week than the 


Patented 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


previous and Galveston produced 1,182 
more barrels last week than the previous, 
but Biloxi, Miss., like Louisiana had a 
drop of 846 barrels last week over the 
previous week. The canneries of this 
section received 842 barrels less shrimp 
the past week than the previous one, as 
they received 1,630 barrels the previous 
week and 788 barrels last week or ap- 
proximately a fifty per cent drop. This 
will naturally reduce the shrimp pack 
for last week in the same proportion. 
There is very little to look forward to 
in the way of increased production of 
shrimp for the next three or four months, 
because the shrimp being a hot weather 
crustacean, they will get scarcer as cold 
weather sets in, due to the fact that 
they migrate to warmer climates. 


Occasionally we have a heavy run of 
shrimp in the Spring, which if it hap- 
pens the coming Spring will boost the 
pack to some extent provided they all 
don’t go to the raw headless shrimp 
dealers. The Spring run of shrimp is 
usually the large jumbo variety that 
strikes on the Gulf beaches of this coast 
and the raw headless dealers buy heavily 
of them and they freeze all they can 
get of them. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Georgia operat- 
ing under the Seafood Inspection Service 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported 4,012 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned in the week ending 
October 27, 1945, which brought up the 


STEWART ROSE & COMPANY 
Canned Good Brokers 


i Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio announce new partnership 


Effective September 1 


STEWART ROSE, Sr. 
STEPHEN G. ROSE 
Ist Lt. JOHN B. ROSE 


“Thoughiful Service” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Telephone: CENtral 4926-4927 
205 West Wacker Drive 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. ~ 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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pack for the season to 81,704 standard 
cases, as compared with 303,823 cases 
canned during the same period last sea- 
son and 318,169 cases the previous sea- 
son. So it will be seen that the shrimp 
pack this season is lagging way behind, 
with mighty slim chances of catching up. 


Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA — Apalachicola (Gulf area) 
37,700 pounds; Fernandina 42,500 
pounds; Mayport 24,000 pounds; St. 
Augustine 103,300 pounds. 


GEORGIA — Brunswick 44,700 pounds; 
Darien and Velona 59,000 pounds; St. 
Marys 19,200 pounds; Thunderbolt 16,- 
000 pounds. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Beaufort 30,400 
pounds; Georgetown 14,700 pounds. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Atlantic 148,000 
pounds; Beufort 43200 pounds; More- 
head City 21,000 pounds; Southport 64,- 
900 pounds. 

OYSTERS — Louisiana produced 4,850 
barrels of oysters last week, which was 
1,038 more barrels than were produced 
the previous week, yet Alabama _ pro- 
duced 276 barrels of oysters last week, 
which was 53 barrels less than were 
produced the previous week. 


Oysters are not sufficiently fat, there- 
fore none are being canned and will have 
to wait until they get more meat on 
them. The poorer the oyster is, the 
greater the shrinkage in weight of the 
meat in cooking and the fatter it is 
the less the shrinkage and the more 
profitable they are to can. 


There is big expense handling shell 
oysters as less than 5 per cent of the 
gross weight of a barrel of oysters is 
utilized for food thus having to handle 
a tremendous amount of waste weight in 
shells. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs increased 65,820 pounds last week 
over the previous one, which is unusual 
for this time of the year, because crabs 
get scarce when cold weather sets in, 
but of course we have not had real cold 
weather and although the thermometer 
dipped down to 47 degrees two or three 
times this Fall, yet it did not remain 
at this temperature over one or two 
. days at a time. Louisiana is about the 
only area producing any crabs now in 
this section. 


FOOD FAIR SALES UP 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., reports for the 
first 40 weeks of 1945 sales of $43,016,- 
101, an increase of $9,953,823 over sales 
for the corresponding 1944 weeks. The 
company now operates a total of 89 
stores, which compares with 71 units in 
its retail chain a year ago. 
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WHAT IS A FAIR WAGE? 
(Continued from page 7) 


In the war period invested capital in 
the canning industry increased at approx- 
imately the same ratio as the increase in 
packs, according to a recent finding of 
the Office of Price Administration. Much 
of this increase in capital served to in- 
crease the productivity of labor. It has 
already been passed on to labor in the 
form of higher wages, fringe increases, 
etc. There is no evidence to prove that 
any further increase in direct wages 
would be accompanied by a comparable 
increase in the productivity of labor. 
Unless it can be shown that the efficiency 
of cannery labor can be 
through the willingness of the workers 
to contribute more towards the output 
of the product, any boost in wages must 
necessarily result in a corresponding rise 
in labor costs. Since there is no fund in 
the canning industry out of which these 
increased labor costs can be paid, it 
follows that in most instances such in- 
creased costs must be passed on to con- 
sumers. 


WAGE-PRICE POLICY 


President Truman stated he recognized 
that in some instances such would be 
the case. Consequently, he issued simul- 
taneously with his statement of wage- 
price policy, Executive Order 9651, which 
is in effect an amendment to Executive 
Order 9599, issued August 18. This 
amendment provides that the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator shall approve wage 
increases falling into any of the follow- 
ing three classes: 


1. Where the percentage increase of 
straight-time hourly earnings since Jan- 
uary, 1941, has not been as great as the 
increase in the cost of living. 


2. Increases to correct inequities 
among plants in the same industry or 
locality. 

3. Increases necessary to recruit need- 
ed manpower to insure full production, 
when designated by the Administrator as 
essential to reconversion. 


This order does not prevent a canner 
from putting any wage increase into 
effect. If, however, the wage increase is 
to be used as a basis for seeking an 
increase in price ceilings, such wage in- 
crease must be approved by the Admin- 
istrator under the standards of this 
order. The approval, however, need not 
be obtained before the wage increase is 
put into effect. 


This Executive Order authorizes the 
Price Administrator to adjust price ceil- 
ings for a wage increase that has not 
been approved in accordance with the 
order if it can be shown by a reasonable 
test period that the employer can not 
absorb the increase. 


It seems apparent from careful analy- 
sis of this Executive Order that the can- 
ning industry is in approximately the 
same position as before the President 
announced his wage-price policy. It 
places no restrictions on the amount of 
wage increases that a canner may put 
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increased. 


into effect. The order classifies those 
wage increases which may be covered by 
price increases, but at the discretion of 
the Stabilization Administrator. In the 
final analysis, however, the policy means 
that the canning industry is to be forced 
to absorb any and all wage increases to 
the full extent of its ability and that the 
ability to absorb increased labor costs 
will be determined by OPA according to 
OPA standards. 

This will continue just so long as there 
is governmental control of industry. 


U.S.D.A. OFFERINGS 

PEAS—USDA is offering for sale to 
wholesale grocers, institutions, and other 
similar normal channels of trade 595 
cases of Grade C canned peas packed 
6/10’s per case. The commodity is lo- 
cated at Pier 25 North Terminal Ware- 
house Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The peas, originally packed by Marsh- 
field Canning Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin, 
are packed in plain cans clean and bright 
and in good condition except for occa- 
sional cans showing slight rust. Most 
cans are fairly well labelled with few 
loose or poorly attached labels. 

Bids are on an “as is where is with- 
out recourse” basis. Offers must arrive 
at 150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. by 
November 19. Further information con- 
cerning this sale may be obtained from 
Sales Division, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, 150 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Canned Jams 


. Approximately 34,671 cases 96/6 oz., 
1945 pack, various flavors, to be offered 
to Government agencies, state and local 
governments, Smaller War Plants, on 
behalf -of veterans, original processors 
and processors of like commodities. The 
commodity is located in the following 
warehouses: 

1,286 cases Plum, Mid-Hudson Ware- 
house, Jersey City, N. J.; 58 cases 
Peach, Mid-Hudson Warehouse, Jersey 
City, N. J.; 198 cases Blackberry, Con- 
solidated Terminal Warehouse, New 
York, N. Y.; 3,584 cases Peach, Fiedel- 
son’s Warehouse, New York, N. Y.; 1,979 
cases Plum, Fiedelson’s Warehouse, New 
York, N. Y.; 2,707 cases Grape, Gard- 
ners Warehouse, New York, N. Y.; 5,033 
cases Peach, Gardners Warehouse, New 
York, N. Y.; 2,662 cases Apricot, Mer- 
chants Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
2,361 cases Plum, Merchants Warehouse 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,106 cases Black- 
berry, Merchants Warehouse Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 109 cases Peach-pear, Mer- 
chants Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
1,961 cases Peach, Merchants Warehous« 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,858 cases Cur- 
rant, Philadelphia Export Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; 1,952 cases Plum, Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal, Phila., Pa.: 
1,779 cases Peach-pear, Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal, Phila., Pa.; 135 
eases Currant, Philadelphia Export Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,979 cases Grape, Buf- 
falo Federal Depot No. 1, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1,979 cases Peach, St. Louis Terminal, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Retorts, Crates and M & §S Filler for filling 1 lb. 
cans; also 1 Steam Vegetable Peeling Outfit complete. Albert 
F. Goetze, Inc., 2401 Sinclair Lane, Baltimore 13, Md. 


WANTED—Good used Pfaudler or Food Machinery Steam 
Vegetable Peeler. Advise condition and price. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Quality Food, Inc., Milton, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
equently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $600.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Seale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—20 boxes of Labeler parts, to be sold in one lot; 
! Pre-Heater; 1 No. 2 Caser; 2 No. 5 Pea Recleaners, low price. 
All kinds of parts for canning machinery. Keep our name on 
file. Also want Caser parts. L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Worthington 9 x 10 Triplex Pump designed 
originally for a maximum pressure of 100 lbs. with capacity 
‘55 GPM. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—One 40 place Peeling Table for tomatoes, Food 
‘lachinery type, completely rebuilt, only used short time this 
eason. D. Thompson Swing, Price, Md. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Horix Model HB-18 valve Automatic 
‘otary Juice Filling Machine. Complete with motor-drive, new- 
t worm-type infeed, Preheater and Case Unscrambler. Stain- 
ss Steel contact parts throughout. Equipment new and never 
vstalled. Standard price. Immediate delivery. The Knouse 
orp., Peach Glen, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
‘lonel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
“ilter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
\dv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are in need of a complete line of Corn Ma- 
*hinery; also some Pea equipment. What have you to offer? 
Adv. 4590, The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE - November 12, 1945 


FOR SALE—About 30,000 new 5-gallon, John Strange 
Liquid-Tight, Fiberboard Pails, together with Cellophane Bag 
Liner, Covers and Closing Machine. Can be used for freezing 
fruits or vegetables, also for dry storage. Hold 45 lbs. fruit. 
Stored in Los Angeles County. Adv. 4585, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—White coated screw caps with cut rubber 
gaskets, manufactured by Crown Cork & Seal Company. 765,000 
size 63; 75,000 size 58. Immediate delivery. The Knouse Corp., 
Peach Glen, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of plant located in Tennessee. Must have 
experience in supervising all phases of canned food production, 
including personnel supervision. Experience in canning toma- 
toes, tomato products, beans, field peas, turnip greens, spinach, 
potatoes, and preserves essential. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Adv. 4578, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of several canning plants in Mexico. Must know all phases of 
canned food production. Require man with experience in the 
canning of fruits, vegetables and specialties. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. When replying please give complete 
resume of your experience, your age and references. Adv. 4582, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Aggressive responsible man for Manager of 
large Pacific Coast frozen food canning plant. Exceptional 
opportunity, exceptional salary. Adv. 4586, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canned Foods Field Buyer for Eastern Terri- 
tory. Should be acquainted with canners in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Tri-State areas. Statement of references and 
other particulars will be kept confidential. Adv. 4588, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Fieldman for year around position 
with a reliable Western pea canner. Must be capable of 
handling contracting, grower problems, planning and directing 
growing and harvest operations. Excellent opportunity in a 
growing concern. Adv. 4589, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Manager to take complete charge produc- 
tion end of Maraschino Cherry Plant. State age and experience. 
Adv. 4591, The Canning Trade. a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Wish to make change. * Graduate 
Mechanical Engineer. Can Maker. Capable of installing, dper- 
ating or managing any size Can Making Plant. Extensive 
experience in all phases of can making and closing operations. 
Particularly interested in new or foreign operations. Compensa- ‘ 
tion according to duties but state location and salary range in 
first letter. Adv. 4592, The Canning Trade. 
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| THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CHANGED HIS OPINION 


There was an old man who had a grouch and a pretty 
daughter. The daughter attracted young men to his home, but 
the grouch sometimes drove them away. Besides, the old man 
was not in any hurry to have his daughter marry and leave him. 

One afternoon, as the old man sat on the porch of his home, 
a young man called. While waiting for the daughter to come 
down, he sat on the porch near the father. To start a conver- 
sation, the young man said: 

“Looks like rain, Mr. Brown.” 

“°?Tain’t goin’ to rain,” said the old man. 

There was a silence for a few moments, then the old man 
said, “What’s your name, young man?” 

“My name’s Jones, Richard Jones, son of Newton Jones of 
Hopeville.” 

“What, you’re not the son of my old friend, Newt Jones? 
Well, it may rain.” 


A SINGLE THOUGHT 


A woman lay very ill. Having brought up a clever orphan 
girl, the sick woman called the orphan to her and said: “I shall 
soon leave my little children motherless. They know you and 
love you, and after I am gone I want you and my husband to 
marry.” 

The young woman, bursting into tears, said: “We were just 
talking about that.” 

The wife recovered. 


NOT ENOUGH TEETH 


“T’ve found a really wonderful dentist,” a Scotsman told his 
friend. ‘Every time he extracts a tooth he gives his patient a 
drink.” 

“Then what are you so gloomy about? Did he run out of 
whiskey?” 

“No; I ran out of teeth.” 


A SAVING IN CENTS 


“Mamma, do the heathens in Africa wear clothes?” asked 
five-year-old Mary. 

“No, dear,” was the reply. 

“Then what good will that button do that papa dropped in 
the collection plate?” 


A WILLING WORKER 


The bargaining for a cow had been going on leisurely for an 
hour. Finally the prospective purchaser cume flatly to the point. 

“How much milk does she give?” he ashcu. 

“T don’t rightly know,” answered the farmer who owned her, 
“but she’s a darn good-natured critter and she’ll give all she 
can.” 


SIMPLE 


Abraham Lincoln was resting in a hotel lobby. As usual, the 
village dudes had congregated there and one, bolder than the 
rest, remarked: 

“Mr. Lincoln, your speech was good, but there were some 
points quite beyond my reach.” 

Lincoln looked up and chuckled: “I’m sorry for you; I once 
had a dog that had the same trouble with fleas.” 


SLIGHTLY WOOZY 


“Did you get home all right last night, sir?” 

“Of course, why not?” asked the passenger. 

“Well, when you got up to give your seat to that lady you 
were the only two people in the car.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

f. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
2d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
‘amilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
land Equipment Corp., New York City 
vod Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
hlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, II. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
and Equipment Corp., New York City 
: Porte Mat & Mfg. oa, La Porte, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
‘clin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-OOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Jars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
‘lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
-.isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
amilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. - 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. © 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, io 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Cameron Mchy. Co., Chi , Ti. 
General Machinery Corp., Heesiiten, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Morral Bros., Morral, () 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN. SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins &-Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ag Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
4 K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co’ Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, 7; 
Food Machinery Corporation, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor, ration, Hoopeston, Nl, 
F. Indianapolis, Ind, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 4 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food v7 Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING ENIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, ‘Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Com any. Berlin, bs 

a e ration, Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & & Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Ve. 
Chisholm-Ryder jagara Falls, 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, = 
Food Machinery Cor; ration, Hoopeston 
oases Copper & Brass Works, he Ohio 
H. Langsenkamp Ind. 
Metal ucts burg. Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., d. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


?e Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
i K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, bag 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo; ston 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, — ay Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal — Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Beltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 
e Metal Products Co., , Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Salteneve, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Machinery Cor ration, Hoo Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Jersey Seiieee Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New = City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Mi id. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi 
Food Industries Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. ©. Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittndge = 


Ch 
Piedmont La i Bedford 
Simpson & Doeller Co., - Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


. Canners’, All Varieties. 
Premenared Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
—> Kin , Minneapolis, Minn. 
ros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
er veer Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
oa ros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

Aa Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Northrup, Kin & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


Northrup, King & a. Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York ty. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Murfreesboro, N. C. 
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Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
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the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CoO. 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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 GRALTIMORE, 


‘HE CANNING TRADE - November 12. 1945 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 
Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. _4 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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ENGINEERING MEANS: 


Cameron engineers are perfectionists who demand 
from themselves and shopworkers an unfailing regard 
for precision * In an age of close tolerances, the in- 
spection of Cameron machining is notably tough. This 
high precision practice costs more in time, care, and 
money, but it pays a big profit to Cameron customers 


throughout the world. How? FIRST, precise machining ‘ 


means trouble-free performance under normal operat- 


ing conditions. SECOND, when accidents or emergencies 


call for repair parts, perfectly machined parts are 
interchangeable without alterations * Thus, Cameron 
precision assures the most satisfying service under all 


operating conditions. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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